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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Txnms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Diseontinue.’ 

Address ““ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western ‘trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnouss, Superintendent. 





Garden=-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle cailed the Scurrie Hoe, is manufactured and 
vitered to the gardening public as above. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
With cue Various kinds of American Manulucture, 
at whoiesale prices. 

a. W. Vaux, U H. Mituer, U. Otps, Jg.nis. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
dMunuiacture, trom carefully selected stock. 
Mercuunts supplied. 


HM. W. BurnuaM, : d 
ts, 
Mrs. KE. F veocnmnen F Superintendents 


Renner 
Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, und tavroughly made. . 
Mas, 8. VaN VELZER, Superintendent. 


Palme-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


tue Uummunity. ; 
Mus. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 











Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 


Vomuunity Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Job=-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the UrrcuLar Oflice. 

Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
Ve LarKE, Uneida Association. 
Orders in any of the above branches 

may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Unevda Depot, Madison Cv., NV. ¥. 

















Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
iug and Miiiing. Adaress, 


cone PUZPRY, VT. 


M. L. WORDEN, 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
AR. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (24 and 3rd) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


baPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


say Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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Walking in the Spirit, 

We are in a position that calls for ac- 
tion—decisive, heroic action. We are 
expanding our line, and commencing 
new operations against the selfish labor- 
system; and we are anxious that these 
operations should be successful, and de- 
monstrate to the world the entire practi- 
cability of the new motor which carries 
our business. We believe that this can 
and will be done ; but it is well to un- 
derstand in what way it will be accom- 
plished. We cannot do a better thing 
with a view to insure success, than to 
study the subject of walking in the Spir- 
it—walking by faith, and urge the im- 
portance of trusting God for the will and 
wisdom to do the right thing. 

The education of our school has been 
generally very thorough in reference to 
moderation, consultation, and keeping 
still when there is no way open for right 
action. These qualities are very impor- 
tant, and very essential to maintain the 
unity of the church; but experience shows 
that more than this is necessary, and 
more is already at work among us. We 
see those who, at times, and for the 
greatest part of the time, are strong in 
spirit, evidently acting from the secret 
enthusiasm of God—yet acting in perfect 
harmony and consultation with the 
brethren. Their labors are successful, 
because dictated by that inspiration 
which instinctively perceives what it can 
do, and is sure to do it. Yet this state 
is not continuous or universal. We need 
an increase of faith on this point—we 
need to pray for help in God’s way ; and 
God’s way is to give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him. Through this gift 
we shall receive all other good things.— 
If he gives us his will and wisdom, that 
will make us masters of everything else ; 
it will bring all the natural talent and 
power of the Axsociation into full use, 
with free and successful action for God, 
and harmony with each other. 

The first thing to be done in our hearts 
and minds in order to the attainment of 
more inspiration and certainty of suc- 
cess, is to clear away all doubt about the 
possibility of it. We must believe that 
if we have not had certainty of success 
thus far, we can have; that things are 
better before us than behind us. We 
must believe in the ability of God toward 
us. ‘If we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit.’ The exhortation to 
‘walk in the Spirit,’ is the same as to be 
‘led by the Spirit ;’ or we might change 
the phrase, and speak of being induced 
to act by the Spirit. Introduce that 
word induce, and a broad field of thought 
and illustration is open to us. The sci- 
ence of inducements is extensively studied 
and applied : it is the basis of all the su- 
perior professions and businesses of the 
world. Diplomacy is nothing but induc- 
ing people to do what you propose, not 
by invisible magnetic influences, but by 
setting before them motives. Trade and 
speculation are conducted on the princi- 
ple of inducement. Lawyers make it the 





business and study of their Jives to be- 
come skillful in the art of inducement.— 
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Editors and advertisers are proficients in 
this business ; and lovers act on this 
principle by instinct. 

With this understanding of the mean- 
ing of the term, we may substitute for 
‘being led by the Spirit,’ the expression, 
‘induced by the Spirit :’ and it is cer- 
tain that God, Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, are perfect masters of the 
art of inducement, more skilful than any 
diplomatist, lawyer, merchant, editor, 
advertiser, or lover ; and they are over 
and around us, and are acting on every- 
thing and everybody by the art of in- 
ducement. 

Tobe led by the Spirit, is first to believe 
and confess Christ, and yield ourselves up 
to his magnetic influence, so that we ‘ live 
in the Spirit.” Secondly, to receive that 
Spirit in which we live, as a perswader 
and inducer—to be governed by the mo- 
tives and inducements which that Spirit 
manages to place before us, assuming 
that we are so much under its control 
that it can reason the case with us, and 
make the course it wants us to pursue 
plain and clear before us. That is the 
true understanding ot what it is to walk 
in the Spirit. Not that we feel, as far 
as we are concerned, some irrational per- 
suasion to do a thing, and therefore do 
it ; for such leadings are slavish and le- 
gal, however people may think them 
spiritual. There is such a thing as spir- 
itual legality. Blind obedience to a 
spirit is as slavish a thing as blind obe- 
dience toa person ; though there may 
be temporary cases in which leadings of 
such a kind have place. God’s govern- 
ment over mankind is an intelligent, har- 
monious government. He seeks to con- 
trol them by inducements. He acts in 
the sameway that the diplomatist or 
politician does, who goes to work to per- 
suade you to a certain course, by setting 
reasons and motives before your mind. 

Now the question is, have we faith to 
believe that Jesus Christ, in the first 
place, is near enough to us to operate on 
us in this way ; (for if he is afar off in 
the heavens he is not near enough ;) and 
secondly, if he is near, enough, do we 
believe he has the ability to present his 
side of any case, so that he will carry us 
away with him, and make us choose to 
do what he wants to have us do. Is that 
in him? Is he with us to do this thing 
for us, and have we faith in Christ in 
this function ? 

In-discerning between true and false 
leadings, and learning to walk in the 
Spirit, the simple, plain question before 
us at all times should be, Am I acting 
under the inducements that the Spirit of 
Christ has set before me? Here isa 
great variety of inducements from the 
‘world, the flesh, and the devil,’ each 
claiming our attention. But, in the 
midst of all, Jesus Christ has his induce- 
ments to offer; and we must learn to 
discern his arguments, and distinguish 
his offers from all others, and pursue 
them alone. We can hear his voice, un- 
derstand his will, and take his view of 
every case as we go along. There are 





opposite views to be taken of almost every 


question of policy that comes up. You 
often find yourself in a position where 
much can be said in favor of a certain 
course, and much against it. That is a 
spot where you must have faith and dis- 
cernment to find out which set of induce- 
ments comes from Christ, and pursue 
them alone. 

It is well to inquire what it is that 
makes it difficult to ‘walk in the Spirit.’ 
The difficulty does not arise from any in- 
compatibility between us and Christ, or 
inability on our part, in the nature of 
things, to receive his inducements, It 
arises from the interference and mischief- 
making of an evil spirit, that takes ad- 
vantage of our quietness, and that must 
be conquered by faith. God is not striy- 
ing to have his will done at the sacrifice 
of ours: he is rather seeking to bring 
both wills together so that his will will 
flow into ours, and we shall do our own 
will and his too, perfectly and easily.— 
But it is Satan’s office to keep between 
the two parties and make them doubt 
one another. If Christ wishes to have 
us do a particular thing, it is very proba- 
ble that if there were no foreign inter- 
ference we should wish to do that thing 
ourselves: but it is Satan’s policy to 
arouse feelings and inducements that will 
make us dislike to doit. Or if we have 
a desire to do it, he will try to turn us off 
from faith, and communion with God 
about it, so that we shall act on our own 
responsibility, and thus todo it in doubt, 
with the feeling that we are doing wrong. 
This is a false and unnatural position.— 
God sincerely desires that we should have 
our own will, and feel peaceful and justi- 
fied ; but he reserves the right to advise 
us, and claims that we should be mode- 
rate and deliberate in our movements, 
that he may havean opportunity to coun- 
sel us, and that we maintain a confiding 
receptive spirit toward him. In this at- 
titude of spirit we shall inevitably find 
all circumstances shape themselves into 
perfect harmony with his will, so that we 
shall wish to do the very things that he 
wishes to have us do. We must have 
confidence in God that he can overcome 
all intervention of other spirits, and that 
we can come into unity with him, so as 
to know his will and do it harmoniously. 
We must take the matter patiently, and 
persevere—say in our hearts, ‘ Though I 
fall seven times, yet shall I rise again ; 
this thing can be done, and it shall be 
done ; heaven is before me and hell is 
behind me; and if it takes me ever so 
long, I will come into harmony with God 
and learn to distinguish his inducements, 
and act from them, and make them my 
own. If I find myself in a position where 
I am paralyzed to a great extent by the 
mischief-making influence, I will watch, 
and wait, and some lucky opening will 
show itself, when I shall be able to do 
a tight thing and feel that God loves 
to have me do it ; and electric fire will 
pass between us. I want to have my 
whole nature work under inspiration, and 
I will nurse my faith. I will not be dis- 
couraged if I can only do a thing by in- 
spiration once a week; but will work 
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along, little by little, till I can do all 
things by inspiration. 

This process of learning how to receive 
God’s inducements, is educating us to be 
skillful inducers. It is our purpose and 
profession to induce people to become 
Christians, and vote for the sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ. lf we wish to elec- 
tioneer for him successfully, and set his 
claims before others in a way to affect 
their purposes and erlist them on his 
side, we must ,first submit ourselves to 
God’s inducements, and learn the art 
from him. Paul uses the expression, ‘I 
am persuaded by the Lord Jesus.’ He 
had brought his mind into an attitude 
toward the Lord Jesus where he could be 
persuaded by him—where Christ could 
secure the unanimous vote of every part 
of his nature for any measure he wished 
to carry. The result was, Paul himself 
became mighty in persuasion. He ex- 
celled in subtle:y and tact the most cun- 
ning lawyer. 

Fanatical faith is the result of listen- 
ing to inducements without discrimina- 
tion. We must make sure that we are 
listening to a true persuader, and bear in 
mind that inducements can come from 
the spiritual world, that are not from 
Christ. There are false inspirations as 
well as false outward inducements.— 
True faith discriminates and distinguish- 
es the persuasions of Christ from those of 
other spirits, as well as from self-induce- 
ments. We must not be contented with 
a mere passive faith, a negative position 
of refusing false persuasions; we must 
come into the fruitful state in which we 
can be persuaded by Jesus Christ, and 
move from his inducements. It is the 
policy of the mischief-making spirit, in 
the first place, to get people to follow 
false leadings into trouble, and then turn 
round and make them think it is best to 
do nothing. It first holds up false lights, 
and causes a person to’make shipwreck, 
and then tells him he had not better go 
to sea again. But we must learn to head 
him off every way ; and neither suffer 
his impositions to set us on a course of 
false activity, or settle us down in antino- 
mianism.—-Home-Talk. 





Love’s Obstructions and Victories. 

St. Clare’s love-experience, in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, is a fair illustration of the 
difficulties we have to meet in attaining 
communication with God. St. Clare is 
represented as courting a lady, when 
all at once his letters are returned 
and he is cooly informed that his sweet- 
heart is on the point of marrying another. 
In a fit of desperation he makes their 
separation a reality, by marrying a wo- 
man he does not love ; and then learns, 
sg0 late, that a cruel imposition had 
been practiced on him by the guardians 
of his sweetheart, and that through it 
all she was faithful and true. Now was 
this miserable mistake inevitable P— 
Ought not St. Clare to have assumed 
that the woman he loved was true, and 
that the interruption was owing to the 
interference of others—or at least to have 
beén satisfied with nothing but a declar- 
ation from the lady’s own lips? To 
apply this illustration : Satan is allowed 
to thrust himself in between us and God, 
and produce the impression that God does 
not love us or care anything about union 
with us. But is it inevitable that we 
must be imposed upon by these plausible 


generous confidence in God’s integrity 
that will not be turned away, and will take 
no refusal short of a personal declaration 
from himself ? Every truthful mind can 
see that this is demanded in our case. 
There are two important benefits gain- 
ed by our suffering such trials and con- 
quering in them. One is that the trial 
of our faith brings us to a more intense 
recognition of God’s faithfulness. Strug- 
gling through these impositions, we set 
to our seal that God is true, more effectu- 
ally than we could in any other way.— 
We harden our hearts against the devil 
and his delusions iu @ way that places us 
beyond his power. The other benefit to 
be derived is, that in the struggle and 
reaction toward God, brought on by such 
collisions with the malicious mischief- 
maker, we cut to pieces the spirit that 
has undertaken to deceive us, and destroy 
his power over God’s creation. We more 
unmistakably recognize the truth that 
God desires union with us. And when 
Satan and his emissaries attempt to in- 
sinuate to the contrary, instead of allow- 
ing it to produce chafing and suspicion 
toward God, we shall let loose upon his 
rival the jealousy and vengeance of love. 
Othello, when he saw the purity and 
faithfulnes of Desdemona, stabbed Iago. 
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WelleGrown Men. 


The world wants MEN, well-grown men. But 
what isa well-grown man? We believe it is 
the sincere man—the man of soul—the man whose 
heart beats with everlasting energy for truth, 
for Christ and the resurrection. 

Life Illustrated, ina late No., talking about 
the want of well developed men here at the 
North, holds forth as follows: 


When Southerners taunt Northerners with 
their in-door style of character, the taunt is just. 
We are effeminate. There is not enough of tight 
in us. We are tov excluslvely devoted to our 
pursuits. We do not grow to the size that nat- 
ure chalked out for the pattern of a man. We 
do not act upon the principle, that he who submits 
to a wrong, cammits a double wrung—wrongs 
himself and defrauds his wronger of the moral 
lesson that he is in perishing need of. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Calhoun pointed out 
the reason why the Southern man so often carries 
the day before a Northern man, in spite of the 
admitted fact that the Northern man knows more. 
The boys at the South, said Mr. Calhoun (in con- 
versation) run loose like colts, until they are 
twelve or fourteen years old. They .hunt, fish, 
ride, rove, swim, play,‘ lvaf” grow! They be- 
come used to physicaldanger. They tight some- 
times, and they are brought up in the feeling that 
a boy must not submit to wrong or insult. Some 
of them become, as we all have bitter occasion to 
know, a kind of wild beast, wholly destitute of 
true courage, incapable of reason, and of most 
perverted conscience. But this free, open-air edu- 
cation imparts to mary Southern characters that 
flowing grace, that dash, that indefinable some- 
thing, which frequently enables them to ‘ cut out’ 
our Northern gentlemen in the ball-room, in the 
Senate-chamber, on the stump, everywhere ! 

True, The Northern character is, upon the 
whole superior (infinitely so) to the Southern.— 
We can add to our industrial virtues the eas 











grace andattractive dash which is admired in thein. 
All we want is a little more of the wild animal in 
our composition, We have carried the taming 
process too far, We must let the growing ani- 
mals run somewhat more at large. We must 
cease to be so painfully nice about the language, 
the clothes, and the manners of our boys, and 
more concerned that they be brave, strong, true, 
and honorable. 

Now it strikes us that this philosophy, is 
very superficial. It is neta true perceptiun of 
the remedy for the evil complained of. The fine- 
ly formed physical Southerner is no better type of 
a well-grown man than the weaker Northerner.— 
It is not a little more of the ‘wild animal’ that 
the Northerner needs to cultivate ; manhood will 
not be found in that direction. A true man is not 
primarily a physicaliy developed and courageous 
man. He is not secondarily or thirdly, but only 
fourthly a physical being. He is first a spiritual, 
second a moral, third an intellectual, then a physic- 
al organization. And a true education proceeds 
downwards through this series. The body does 
not make the soul.: The soul makes the body ; 
if not, then its position and actien are evidently 
false. That is its true function. It was thus 
with Christ, the only true, and well-grown mar 
the world ever saw. The interior, soul-element 





appearances ? Should we not have that 


in him went victorious through death and Hades, 


and clothed itself with a glorified and immortal 
body. 

If we wish to develope men to this truest and 
highest type, we must begin with the soul.— 
Reconcile man to God by an indissoluble union 
with the life of Christ, and you establish the con- 
ditions of everlasting growth and development ; 
you have the basis of the only physical organiza- 
tion that is worth anything, one that is death-proof. 
What are your fine physical structures good for, 
if they are open to the inroads of disease and 
death? A little sickness will make the robust 
Southerner, as weak, and imbecile, and des- 
titute of back-bone, as the thin, and nervous 
Northerner. Give me to-day the sincere heart 
that perceives Christ in me an almighty Savior 
from all evil, and confesses him as such, and no 
matter how weak or frail I am, from hereditary, 
or other causes, I have planted in me a germ that 
will unfold and take in my whole nature. It 
will give me « heavenly body, a sound mind, and 
a loving heart; and sooner or later I shall beceme 
a well-grown man. 





A Step in Advance? 

A body of men in San Francisco, self-constitu- 
ted, and without any form of public election, 
calling themselves a Vigilance Committee, have 
taken upon themselves to administer justice in 
that city, to the extent at least of ridding the 
place of a certain class of obnoxious persons, pre- 
sumably rescals, hanging some, and banishing 
others. 

The plea by which they jurtify their assump- 
tion of power, is the notorious fact that the regu- 
lar elections have fallen under the control of 
desperadoes, who have it all their own way in the 
appointment of officers and the administration of 
law in the city, placing authority in the hands of 
the very worst elass, and making government a 
mere mockery. 

The movement is certainly an extraordinary 
one, unprecedented in some respects; and certain 
eastern papers treat it a8 a most portentous 
symptom of social and politial anarchy. They 
call upon the Vigilance Committee to disband, 
and retrace their steps, under penaity of punish- 
ment themselves, irreparable damage to society, 
&c. On the other hand, we believe most of the 
Presses on the Pacific side, nearest to the scene of 
action, as well as many of the best class of citi- 
zens, sustain the proceedings of the Committee. 
Its footing in popular esteem is at Jeast so well 
assured, that it openly braves the State Govern- 
ment, and is almost. ready to try issues with the 
National arm. 

In reflecting upon this novel demonetration, 
one sees reason not to pronounce sentence against 
it hastily. We must first ask ourselves, Is it 
certain that republicanism, of the United States 
type, is the final and perfected form of govern- 
ment? Is it certain there is no better? For our 
part we believe that United States republicanism 
is a very clumsy, lumbering, uncertain concern— 
or rather it is getting to be somewhat too sure of 
working out just the contrary results from those 
which the people designed it for, viz., ‘liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ Every day’s ex- 
perience showe that however it might have been 
an improvement, in the days of our fathers, over 
despotism, it 1s becoming an intolerably slow 
coach for the fast necessities of the present time. 

The virtue of Republicanism, if it has any vir- 


Y}tue, consists in its being an expression of the 


will and sense of the people. But now if the 
forms by which this will is expressed, fall into 
the devil’s hands, (as most things are liable to be 
corrupted by time,) so that it becomes an expres- 
sion of falsehood and iniquity, toially wisrepresent- 
ing the real heart of the people, can they not 
properly seek other forms, that shall carry with 
them the genuine republican spirit, purified 
and renewed by a fresh inspiration like that 
which began the first march of freedom ? Is it 
necessary that the people should go through a 
long rigmarole of formal voting to elect their 
leaders in order to maintain the claim of Repub- 
licanism ? or that stereotyped writs and endless 
legal processes must be forever observed in order 
to work out justice? We would not rail at these 
things in the past ; they have served a good use 
and been adapted to society as it has been; but 
we must express the cunviction that they have 
about had their day; and if they are to continue, 
society will everywhere find itself, as was the 
case at San Francisco, in the merciless hands of a 
kakistocracy. Forma and constitutions are good 
while the life is in them, but after they become 
| fly-blown as it were, by the devil, and full of all 
manner of skippers, what are they good for? Vo- 





tings, and legal processes, are doubtless suitable 





appliances for the infancy of self-government, but 
will it not bea shorter and surer method when 
the people have the manhood to recognize their 
leaders on the instant, and say, Here is work to 
be done; you are the men to do it? 

Whether the San Francisco movement proves 
to be a genuine one or not, our expectation is, 
that the kingdom of heaven will bring sdéme- 
thing hke that we have indicated, far in advance 
of the old machinery of government. We must 
have inspired officers, interpreting the will of the 
people into swift, sure, and just action. Inspir- 
ration will finally be found as available and 
necessary for the government as for the individ- 
ual ; and if there is a moral risk run in trusting 
to inspiration i the place of legal forms, it is 
no greater in the one case than in the other; and 
in both it is the necessary hazard through which 
alone, ultimate righteousness can be obtained. 





The Duel Question. 

There seems to be a pretty general disposition 
among politicians to glorify Mr. Burlingame for 
the part he played in his difficulty with Brooks. 
Now that the issue of the affair, judged by the 
duellist’s standard, has turned out apparently to 
the discredit of Brooks, they have seized upon it 
to make capital for his rival. But this is cer- 
tainly an unwise, and pernicious course. It is acon- 
cession te Southern barbarism, that the North in 
such a crisis as the present can ill afford to make. 
It is said that the honor of Massachusetts re- 
quired it; that it was necessary im order to re- 
lieve her Representatives from the taunts and 
sneers and reproaches under which they labored. 
We deny this in toto. The honor of Massachu- 
setts and the character of her Representatives 
were sufficiently, we may say nobly attested, in the 
able expose by Mr. Sumner of the wickedness of 
Slavery, and the bold and fearless characteriza- 
tion by Mr. Wilson and others, as it deserved, 
of the infamous outrage upon him therefor. If 
anything further was to be done it was the with- 
drawal of these men from such barbarous associ- 
ates. _ 

The real question is not one of personal 
character, or of State reputation, but whether 
Northern civilization or Southern barbarism 
shall prevail in Washington, whether free speech 
shall prevail there or not. It is a question 
whether the practice of dueling shall be tolera- 
ted ornot. It is a question whether the Christian- 
ized public sentiment which universally condemns 
it is correct or not. And in this view of the case 
the conduct of Mr. Burlingame cannot be too 
severely and sternly reprobated. In descending 
to meet Mr. Brooks upon his own level, he not 
only manifested a foolish weakness, but betrayed 
his trust, and sacrificed his allegiance to his Nor- 
thern principles. The course of Mr. Wilsou in 
this respect, isin noble contrast with that of 
Mr. Burlingame, and instead of being impliedly 
censured, as it is by this glorification of the latter, 
should be held up as a worthy example to all 
true-hearted men. He had the same considera- 
tions to urge him, the same temptations to en- 
counter, the same appeal to his State pride to 
meet, and the same reproach to incur; but he 
steadfastly refused to be seduced into any such 
dishonorable position. Let honor be given where 
it is due. 





The World. 

There is little to report this week in the line 
of news. Slavery and Presidential politics are 
the burden of the press now-a-days. What little 
prospect there was of a brush of war with Eng- 
land has passed away, anda return of amicable 
feeling has taken place on both sides. In fact 
the excitement seems to have been mostly con- 
fined to England, and was stirred up by the Lon- 
don Times and other Journals. Mr. D’Israeli, 
sensibly told the House of Commons, during a 
recent discussion of the Crampton affair, that 
they had better make up their minds to the grow- 
ing power of the United States. The state of the 
world, notwithstanding the vast amount of active 
evil, looks hopeful for the progress of truth and 
the kingdom of God. The struggle is fierce, but 
good is the strongest, and gains. The Slavery 
agitation in this country indicates the steady 
approach of the day of judgment to that system 
of iniquity. The extraordinary aspect of things 
in California, portends as much good as evil, p»r- 
haps more. One thing, at least, is shown, and 
that is, that something more than mere law or 
constitutions, codes or compacts, is necessary for 
the organization and government of society. It 
is not in the power of these to make honest men. 
Justice must be embodied in living forms, and 
not in musty folios, and legislative acts, to be 
worth anything. And the time will evidently 
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come when the organized and fossilized govern- 
ments of the world will pass away, and justice 
and law and government become the spontaneous 
living action of a rightous people. 





Congress. 

The House has passed the Army Appropriation 
bill, with an amendment attached, which pro- 
vides that no part of the military force of the 
United States shall be empleyed in aid of the en- 
actments of the Pro-Slavery Legislative Assem- 
bly of Kansas, until Congress shall have enacted 
either that it was, er was not, a valid Legislative 
Assembly, chosen in conformity with the organic 
law by the people of that Territory. It also re- 
quires the President to disarm the organized 
militia of the Territory, and to use the U. S., 
military forces in the T:ritory, for the protec- 
tion of the inhabitants thereof, and pers:ms on 
the national highways in Missouri, from unlawful 
seizures and searches, and to prevent armed men 
from entering the Territory to disturb the publ ic 
peace. The bill has gone to the Senate, but it is 
doubtful whether it will pass that body. It is 
not probable, however, that the House will recede 
from this position. 

On Monday, Mr. Wilson offered a resolution 
that the Committee un Judiciary be instructed to 
report immediately a resolution authorizing the 
President to direct the District Attorney of Kan- 
sas, toenter a nolle prosequi, or withdrawal of 
suit, on the joint indictment against Charles Rob- 
inson and his compatriots for treason against the 
United States. Objection was made to the intro- 
duction of the resolution. It was to be again 
called up by Mr. Wilson. An attempt was made 
to introduce a similar resolution in the House but 
failed for want of a two-thirds vote. 

The House has also passed a bill for the regu- 
lation and pacification of Kansas, providing for a 
reorganization of the Territorial government, and 
restoring the provisions of the Missouri Compro- 
mised Act, excluding Slavery from the Territory. 

Messrs. Brooks and Keitt, of Sumner hotorie- 
ty, who resigned their seats in the House, on the 
vote of the majority for their expulsion, have 
been unanimously reélected by their respective 
districts, and again taken their seats. 

The Kansas Election case, Gov. Reeder and 
and Whitfield, contestants, has been disposed of. 
The House refused to admit either of chem as 
Delegate from that Territory. 

Bills for the improvement of Rivers and Har- 
bors, to the amount of a half million of dollars 
have passed the Senate. 

The whole number of Land Warrants issued 
under the act of March 1855, up to this date, in- 
clusive, amounts to 158,475, embracing more 
than 19,000,000 of acres. 





ITEMS. 
...- The Canal which is to cross the Isthmus 


. of Suez, is already in progress, and will be com- 


pleted at an early day. 

..-- Messrs. Hoe and %o., of New-York have 
contracts to furntéh four of their mammoth, cyl- 
inder printing-presses to London concerns; one 
to the London Illustrated News, and another, a 
ten-cylinder one, the largest ever yet made, to 
the London Times. 

...- The Abbe Michon, said to be a thoroughly 
orthodox Catholic priest, has recently published 
at Paris, a pamphlet, seriously advocating the 
expediency of the Pope renouncing all dominion 
at Rome, and going to Jerusalem, there to reside 
as the spiritual head of the Church. He argues 
that the renunciation of the temporal power of 
the Pope at Rome, is inevitable. 

.... Advices from the Coast of Labrador, state 
that a terrible gale visited that coast on July Ist. 
Out of a fleet of thirty vessels on the fishing 
grounds, twenty-nine were wrecked, and nearly 
all on board perished. 

..-.F. W. Evans, of the Shaker Commu- 
nity at New Lebanon, ina letter to the Eng- 
lish Socialist, Robert Owen, states that there are 
eighteen Communities of Shakers now in the Uni- 
ted States. 

...- The Narrative of Commodore Perry’s visit 
to Japan, has just been published. It was com- 
piled by Dr. Hawkes of New York, from the Re- 
ports and journals of the Expedition published 
by the Government. 

....A ‘Century Plant,’ in full blossom, is on 
exhibition at Ogdensburg in this State. An idea 
of its beauty, and size may be formed from the 
following description: “ Hight, thirty feet ; cir- 

cumference of trunk, ten feet; breadth of leaf at 
the trunk, average, one foot; length of leaf, nine 


two feet; number of blossom-bearing branches, 
fifty-seven; whole number of blossoms, about 
eighteen thousand; and it is worthy of remark 
that the entire stem, which is twenty-six feet 
long. has grown since the last day of March.” — 
It blossoms once in a hundred years. 

...-The London Mining Journal contains an 
account of some experiments, by which, in con- 
tradistinction te the ordinary method of manu- 
facturing steel, it is proved that a process has 
been discovered of converting iron into steel by a 
current of electricity, passed through the iron 
when placed in a furnace, and embedded in char- 
coal, whereby an immense saving of labor, time, 
and fuel, is the more immediate result. The op- 
eration of the conversion of iron into steel in this 
mannor gives a greater power of governance to 
the operators, inasmuch as the application of the 
battery for a certain time, will insure a certain 
amount of carbon being teken, absorbed, or oon- 
centrated, and amalgamated with the iron; and 
then by increasing or diminishing the action of 
the battery, different qualities of steel will be 
produced with a certainty, regularity, and effi- 
iency which, hitherto, under the ordinary process 
of manufacture, has been the object wanting—the 
great desideratum.— Life Illustrated. 





New Apples. 

New apples of extraordinary excellence, have 
been discovered in the Crimea. One kind’called 
Sinap Alma, keeps till July, and does not acquire 
its excellence till the new year. Wagon-loads, it 
is said, are sent annually to Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, distant thousands of miles. There 
is alsoan autumn apple, thought to be far the 
best ever tasted in any country. These fruits 
will doubtless soon find their way to Europe and 
this country. 





Jefferson’s Opinion of Newpapers. 


The great apostle of Democracy in this coun- 
try, seems to have caught a prophetic glimpse of 
the future power of Newspapers, and to have en- 
tertained a high opinion of their influence in con- 
trolling our national affairs. Ina letter from Pa- 
ris to Col. Carrington, soon after the close of the 
revolutionary war, in relation to the insurrection- 
ary movements then occurring in the Eastern 
States, he says: 

I am persuaded myself, that the good sense of 
the people will always be found to be the best 
army. They may be led astray for a moment, 
but will soon correct themselves. The people 
are the only censors of their governors; and even 
their errors will tend to keep these to the true 
principles of their institution. To punish these 
errors too severely, would be to suporess the on- 
ly safeguard of the public liberty. The way to 
prevent those irregular interpositions of the peo- 
ple, is to give them full information of their affairs, 
through the channel of the public papers, and to 
contrive that those papers should penetrate the 
whole mass of the people. The basis of our gov- 
ernment being the opinion of the peop!e, the very 
first object should be to keep that right ; and were 
it left for me to decide, whether we should have 
a government without newspapers, or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hesitate a 
moment to prefer the /after. But I should mean 
that every man should receive those papers, and 
be capable of reading them.—Rayner’s Life of 
Jefferson. 

The opinion expressed in the above extract is 
abundantly corroborated by the history of our 
country. It must be acknowledged that the 
newspapers have more influence in the manage- 
ment of our public affairs than any other agency, 
and control to a great extent the action of the 
general government. Indeed it is a fair question 
whether, much ‘eet the whole of the awkward 
machinery of the present form of government, 
could not well be dispensed with, and the direc- 
tion of our affairs be entrusted to the expression 
of public opinion through the Daily Press. It 
seems tous that the tendency of the times, is 
directly towards the establishment of some such 
mode of government. 





A new book on Western Africa has lately been 
published by the Rev. J. L. Wilson who was for 
eighteen years a missionary among the Tribes on 
the coast. A writer in Putnam’s Monthly, speak- 
ing of the book, says: 

It is intelligent and agreeable, and of special 
value in the testimony which the author 
after so long and familiar experience, to the gen- 
eral — and improvablencss of the negro 
race. Mr. Wilson thinks the prevailing notions, 
as to the ignorance and ferocity of the Africans, 
greatly exaggerated. He does not disguise the 
fact that they are heathen, with the vices of hea- 
then; but he is far from ing their state as 
so hopelessly degraded as it is often represented. 
They evince ity, shrewdness, and an aptitude 
for business; they are possessed of many useful 





feet; number of leaves, one hundred ; circumfer- 
ence of base of upright stem sustaining flowers, 


arts, and display prudence as well as force of 
character in the management of their affairs; and 
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om = they have no written literature, they pos- 
sess fertile imaginations, which are prolific ina 
species of unwritten lore, and are often excellent 
naturalists, ete. As to their gentleness, he makes 
this remarkable statement—that, during the 
whole time of his sojourr, traveling many thou- 
sand miles among them, by water and by land, 
tribes, often, that had never before seen a 
white man, in times of peace and of war, visiting 
them in their homes and when on the way to 
battle, he had never once found it necessary to 
carry implements of defense, nor was he ever me- 
naced or insulted in any way. He says that he 
passed through the largest villages alone, by night 
and by day, and where he was utterly unknown, 
with as strong a feeling of security as he would 
have enjoyed in any part of the United States— 
stronger, we suspect, than some pee are per- 
mitted to enjoy in the capital of this country. 








Remember the Source. 

After a long time of drouth, in which every 
green thing seemed parched with thirst, our 
hearts are made truly thankful by the gemal 
showers which have fallen so softly and tenderly 
the last few days. The occasional witholding of 
such blessings is good for us, because it turns 
our attention to the source from whence they 
come. This, we often find, is God’s manner of 
dealing with us in our spiritual experience. He 
imparts to us some blessing, which for the time 
we acknowledge as his gift, and use accordingly. 
But after enjoying it for a season, we are very 
apt to begin to think of it as our own, and forget 
our dependence on the giver. In this state of 
spirit, God knows that his choicest blessings 
woul be squandered in unfrnitfulness, and in- 
stead of our being attracted by them to Him, 
their tendency would be to draw us away from 
him into dissipation and pleasure-seeking. Un- 
til we learn to remember that‘every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
from the Father of lights,’ we have reison to be 
thankful for the wise luve that from time to 
time withholds these blessings from us; believ- 
ing that when we are perfected in the art of giv- 
ing our interior attention to Christ. in all our 
pleasures, ‘ he will withhold no good thing from 
them that walk uprightly.’ 





The usefulness of life consists in its return to 
God. When life that has emanated from. God, and 
united itself to matter, returns to its source, -it 
attains its end. Life is sent forth into creation 
to bless and glorify God. If it stops in its cir- 
cuit, or turns outward from God, it fails to fulfill 
its function. But if our life turns back to God 
in faith ahd love, laden with gratitude and thank- 
fulness for his gifts, we forward his purpose, and 
complete tho circuit—send life back to its source. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, Aug. 1.—This morning our Mill- 
dam, which has showed signs for some..time of a 
slight sinking at the centre, suddenly failed to 
supply the dike with water; and on examination 
a large gap was found where the creek had forced 
its way completely under the superstructure, 
making the dam no longeradam. The effect 
made us at once realize what a valuable, unpaid, 
and uncomplaining servant the Community had 
lost. Unwonted silence took possession of the 
Circularium; the millstones no longer rumbled ; 
wheels, lathes, and pulleys were still; no blow- 
ing at the forges, or sawing in the wood-shop.— 
It was like striking down the right arm of labor, 
leaving a blank at every turn. A council was 
held at the close of the morning Bible-game, 1nd 
a decision made to turn all available force to the 
immediate repair of the structure. Fortunately, 
the failure occurs during a drouth, when the 
stream is low, and with a prospect of continued 
fine weather. The job of repairing the dam con- 
sists principally in filling upa cavicy with an 
area of 35 feet square, and averaging 9 or 10 
feet deep—abvut the bigness, say, of an ordinary 
barn—which has gradually worn away under the 
fall of water from the dam. This is to be filled 
up with brush and gravel, some of the timbers 
which had become undermined are to be re- 
placed, and anew apron is to be added to the 
whole to protect the foundation in future from 
the falling water. 

Friday and Saturday.—The work at the dam 
goes on bravely, three teams plowing and scrap- 
ing, in the bed of the creek, and a battalion 
occupied with shovels and wheel-barrows on 
the bank above. The young fellows find vent for 
their animal spirits in working in the water up 
to their arms, getting the brush into its place, 
and playing sly tricks upon each other. At ten 
o'clock, a lunch is brought down by those who 
sympathize, and spread on the grass under some 
fine trees for all to enjoy. A brother said, as 
we were at.work to-day, that he wished to ex- 





preds his thankfulness for our circumstances, and 
to recognize the school of Christ in our present 
business. He felt distinctly that it was not 
God’s poverty, or any hard necessity, that placed 
this job upon us, and set us to shoveling gravel, 
but it was precisely the thing we needed, selected 
from all other employments, by a watchful guar- 
dian for our particular benefit at the present 
time. Rugged as the discipline may seem, who 
can tell what other hidden contingencies of evil 
it takes the. place of and averts? It is better 
than to be sweltering in the noisome city streets, 
or than to be smashed in a pleasure-excursion 
in the cars, or to be blown up orburnt in a steam- 
boat. Better than to be indulging in the laziness 
and sensuality whose inevitable penalty is dis- 
ease. At this mid-summer season when wealth 
goes pleasure-secking, and it is the high-tide of the 
flesh, every observer may notice the sure recur- 
rence, year after year, of some awful traveling 
disaster or disasters, which thrill the whole na- 
tion with horror. It seems to bea necessary 
criticism, providentially supplied, to balance the 
worldliness that is so much in the ascendant, and 
keep people in inducements to be sober and re- 
flective. {f, through sympathy with the tempta- 
tions «f the season we too are in danger of forget- 
ting ourselves, how should we not receive gladly 
a job on the dike or dam, or any thing that is 
calculated to call out our ‘self-denying energies, 
rather than wait for the necessity of such severe 
chastisements as we see administered in many 
cases around us? Believers, everywhere, who 
may find themselves in any ‘light afflictions,’ at 
the present time, will see ground for contentment 
and thankfulness in similar considerations. 
This (Saturday) morning, Mr. S., contrived to 
catch a large American owl, by setting a trap on 
the top of a tree near the Circulgrium, where he 
was observed to alight to watchy,for mice. His 
wings measured over threo fee& across. 

Sunday.—Rain—beautiful rain in the morn- 
ing. A Printer’s ride and picnic, of which a dash 
of rain formed one of the attractions. Twenty 
of u. over en the eastern hills—refreshments in 
the borders of a wood by the roadside—. walk to 
a hill-top to get a little better view—a nap on the 
grass there, and home again at half-past three.— 
Found a lady and her son arrived from [Ilinois, 
negotiating for the admission of some friends tv 
membership in the Community. 








Good Desires, 

Having the confidence in our hearts 
that the promises of God are sure—‘ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever,’ we 
may well consider it a cause for joy and 
thanksgiving when we find ourselves pos- 
sessed by good desires ; and it should 
not be thought presumptuous to believe 
in their fulfiliment. All good desires— 
desires for improvement and growth in 
all. that is pleasing to God—we believe 
emanate from Him, whose resources are 
abundantly sufficient to supply them.— 
Every good desire therefore, is a draft on 
the bank of heaven, which will*most cer- 
tainly, be cancelled. David believed 
this, and thus expresses himself: ‘ He 
will fulfill the desires of them that fear 
him.’....Lord thou hast heard the de- 
sire of the humble: thou wilt prepare 
their heart, thou wilt cause thine ear to 
hear....-‘ Delight thyself in the Lord, 
and he shall give thee the desires of thy 
heart.’ Solomon also says, * The desire 
of the righteous shall be granted” And 
then how full of encouragement to faith, 
are Christ’s words: ‘ What things soever 
ye desire when ye pray, believe that yc 
receive them, and ye shall have them.’— 
Thus our desires are like Jacob’s ladder, 
reaching from earth to heaven, on which 
the angels, messengers from the bosom 
of the Father to the hearts of his chil- 
dren, ascend and descend, bearing bles- 
sings. Let us thank God then for good 
desires. 





The Central View, 
“If any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature; old things are passed ‘away ; 





beheld all things are become new,”— 
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(2Cor. 5: 17.) The next passage tells 
us how ‘all things are become new :’ viz., 
‘ all things are of God.’ The unregenera- 
ted man sees things growing as the re- 
sult merely of natural laws, But the 
spiritual man—the new man in Christ 
Jesus—sees all things centrally, not sim- 
ply with his natural perception, but with 
his interior understanding ; he perceives 
God as the center of Creation, around 
which all things cluster. All the proces- 
ses which we trace out with the natural 
understanding, are but externa] manifes- 
tations—the superficial show of things ; 
the realities are in God, and emanate in 
him. God is not only the past Creator 
of all things, but a present Creator—he 
is constantly creating new things. Every 
thing that grows, and all that is produced 
by the multitude of agencies at work in 
the world, are but so many developments 
of his life; even the food we eat is filled 
with the life of God. When we see things 
in this central way, with hearts of faith, 
understanding that God is the present 
Creator and upholder of all things, we 
can receive things in a truthful way.— 
The food we receive will be poisonous to 
our life, and tend to make us animals, if 
we conceive of it simply as the fruit of 
the ground. 





Letter from a Visitor, 
Fulton, August 1. 

Dear Frienps:—I am every day 
more and more confirmed in my faith in 
that gospel which demands that its fol- 
lowers should aim at absolute perfection. 
The supposition that the New Testa- 
ment sanctions a continyed course of sin- 
ning and repenting, is to my mind gross- 
ly incopsistent with its plainest teach- 
ings, 

My mind frequently turns to Oneida, 
and when I contrast the harmony which 
prevails among you, with the jarring tur- 
moils of the gelfish world, I more fully 
realize the need which the world has, of 
being saved through Christ. 

When the kingdom of heaven, swal- 
lows up all other kingdoms, when all be- 
come disciples in the school of Christ, 
then such minds as Cowper’s, will not 
shriek out in agony of soul, 

* My ear is pained, 

My soul is sick with every day’s report, 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 

It seems somewhat strange to me, that 
the world is not more ready and willing 
to receive the truth as it is in Jesus; 
and yet when I think of it again, it is 
not strange, for it has been so many cen- 
turies under the captivity of Satan, that 
it is very difficult to throw off his yoke. 

Yours in the faith once delivered to 
the saints. H. R. P. 





The Jews. 
From an article in the Tribune on the ‘ Jews of 
the Ottoman Empire’ we take the following ex- 
tracts: 


“Throughout the world the Jews number in 
ail less than 6,000,000 souls, yet are so widely 


, scattered that you can visit no seaport or place 


where men ‘do congregate’ for traffic in money, 
in slaves or in merchandise of any kind. without 
finding there representatives of this race, whose 
refuge is the wide earth, whose home is the nar- 
row grave. The Jews ere most numerous in 
Poland, whither they escaped from the States of 
Germany to avoid persecution. More than 300, 
000, mostly of Spanish descent, are settled in 
European Turkey, their ancestors having‘taken 
refuge here after the expulsion by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Perhaps an equal number may be found 
in the African and Asiatic provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire ; and so widely dispersed are they 
through the lands of Islam, that in the remotest 
cities by caravans you will find some 
turbaned, long-haired Jew ready to convert your 
gold into the currency of the country, with a 
saving discount to himself. Jews are to be met 
with in China and on the coast of Malabar.— 
They swarm: in Bokara and may be seen in Mada- 
posed and on the westerr, coast of Africa. In 

in China there are iwo Jewish races, black 
and white, In Yemen svar. seanenly differ in ap- 
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Bible nor the Talmud. In different parts of 
Europe they enjoy different degrees of liberty ; 
and in the United States alone, where, indeed, 
the emancipation of the race began, are they en- 
tirely exempt from partial legislative restrictions. 

But, sojourning everywhere, they are every- 
where strangers. I have noticed that among the 
blonde nations of the North, the Jews have dark 
hair and eyes, while among the dusky nations of 
the South it is quite the reverse: so true is it 
that they everywhere form a distinct people.— 
Differing thus physica!ly and socially, and adopt- 
ing for the most part the language and costume 
of those among whom they dwell, they cherish a 
remarkable umformity in religious belief, and 
think with one mind upon the destiny of the He- 
brew race.” * * * * * 

Here is a curious and significant fact : 

“In many parts of the world the despised 
Jews claim as their own, the possession of the 
Gentiles, among whom they dwell. Thus the 
squalid Yeslir, living in the Jews’ quarter of Ba- 
Jata or Hashkeni, and even more despised than 
the unbelieving dogs of Christians, traffics se- 
cretly in the estates, the palaces, and the villages 
of the great Beys and Pashas, who would regard 
his touch as pollution. What, apparently, can 
be more absurd? Yet these assumed posses- 
sions, far more valuable, in fact, than the best 
‘estates in Spain,’ are bought and sold for money, 
and inherited from generation to generation.” 

There are about 8000 Jews now living in Jeru- 
salem. A large portion of them are said to be 
in a wretched condition, mean, and idle. 


“The London Jews’ Society not long ago 
opened a large farm in one of the Valleys near 
the Holy City for the purpose of affording the 
Jewish population employment, but found that 
the latter preferred the corroding idlenggs and 
stinging want everywhere visible in thei®quar- 
ter of the city to a livelihood acquired by honest 
industry. One of the Missionaries of the Society 
informed me that it was an easy matter to make 
nominal converts, since many of the Palestine 
Jews willingly embraced Christianity in conside- 
ration of the suit of clothes given them, both as 
a charity and a badge of conversion. But my in- 
formant stated, in addition, that in such cases 
their Christianity wore out considerably in ad- 
vance of the garments.” 

The attachment of the Jews to their ancestral 
land, is one of the most touching facts of their 
history, and the undying expectation of restora- 
tion, which like a haunting day-dream pursues 
them in every quarter of the world, weighs more 
in corroboration of the truth of prophecy than all 
the arguments of infidelity against it. Go into 
the shop of the Jewish dealer in New-York City ; 
commence talking with him about the land of his 
fathers; his eye kindles; the hereditary heart- 
hope flames out; he takes his Bible, with every 
passage relating to the future of Palestine and 
Jerusalem margin-scored, and reads, “ They shall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise up the for- 
mer desolations, and they shall repair the waste 
cities, the desolations of many generations. And 
strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, and 
the sons of the alien shall be your plowmen and 
your vine-dressers. But ye shall be named the 
Priests of the Lurd; men shall call you the Min- 
isters of our God: ye shall eat the riches of the 
Gentiles, and in their glory shall ye boast your- 
selyes, For your shame ye shall have double,” &c. 
This is matter of fact. There is in every Jew an, 
as it were, inborn consciousness of the superiority 
and centrality of his race, and a faith in its future 
development and recognition, which no time or 
circumstance can blot out. 

The writer in the Tribune says, 

A portion of the wall near the south-west cor- 
ner of the ‘ Inclosure of the Temple,’ bears unmis- 
takable marks of great antiquity. ‘Tradition says 
that the foundation was laid by David and the su- 
perstructure completed by Solomon. The blocks 
of which it is composed are of immense size, and 
were doubtless brought from the immense subter- 
ranean quarries discovered two years ago by an 
American missionary, Mr. Barclay, under the 
present City ot Jerusalem. This is the least ex- 
posed portion of the wall of the Temple, and if 
indeed overthrown ix: any of the political convul- 
sions which befell the city, it must have been re- 
built with the original material. It is ‘signifi- 
cantly named the ‘Jews Corner.’ To this spot, 
hallowed by so many tender associations, theyare 
permitted to repair, on the payment of a certain 
tribute, to weep over the humiliation of their 
race and country. Hither, every evening of the 
week, and especially on the evening of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, go the sorrowing children of Israel 
to bathe with their tears the foundations of their 
beloved Temple—with warm tears that should 
melt the stony hearts of their oppressors. And 
I have seen nothing so sad throughout the lands 
of Islam as when before those tear-washed blocks 
of granite they read the lamentations of Jeremiah 
and chanted with almost penetential accent, 

** Lord build, Lord build, 

Build thy house speedily ! 

In haste! in haste! even in our day 

Build thy house speedily !” 
The Jews of the Holy City have a house of 
learning called | Bice Amdrash, where one hun- 
dred Rabbis study the law and the traditions 
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day and night. For the support of the latter, 
contributions are taken in all the Jewish Syna- 





who are sent out from the Holy City to collect 
in the sums thus given carry with them a quan- 
tity of ‘ Jerusalem earth’ to be distributed among 
the congregations. When, in most lands, a Jew 
has been confined and is about to be buried, they 
put upon each eye of the corpse as much of this 
Jerusalem earth as can be held upon a shilling. 
More desired by the Jew than costliest sepulture 
in other lands is the privilege of humble burial on 
the rugged slopes of Olivet, and often an aged 
pilgrim, bent down with years and the sorrows 
of his people, repairs to the City of Desolation to 
die there and have his dust mingle with that of 
his forefathers, in sight of Zion and Moriah. 





The Cedars of Lebanon, 


The cedars which still bear their ancient 
name, stand mostly upon four small coutiguous 
rocky knolls, within a compass of Jess than for- 
ty rods in diameter. They form a thick for- 
est, without underbrush. The older trees have 
each several trunks, and thus spread themselves 
widely around; but most of them are conc- 
like in form, and do not throw out their 
boughs laterally to any great extent. Some 
few trees stand alone on the outskirts of the 
grove ; and one especially, on the South, is 
large and very beautiful. With this excep- 
tion, none of the trees came up to my ideal of 
the graceful beauty of the cedar of Lebanon, 
such as I had formerly seen it in the Jardin 
des Plantes. Some of the older trees are al- 
ready much broken, and will soon be wholly 
destroyed. The fashion is now coming into 
vogue, to have articles made of this wood for 
sale to travelers; and it is also burned as fuel 
by the few people who here pass the summer. 
These causes of destruction, though gradual in 
their operation, are nevertheless sure. * * * The 
wood of the cedar (Pinus cedrus] is white, 
with a pleasant, but not strong odor, and bears 
no comparison, in beauty or fragrance, with 
the common red cedar of America (Juniperus 
Virginiana). 

I made no attempt to count the trees.— 
Probably no two persons would fully agree 
with respect to the old ones, or in the number 
of the whole. Yet I should be disposed to 
concur in the language of Burckhardt, who 
says :—‘‘ OF the oldest and best looking trees 
I could: count eleven or twelve ; twenty-five 
very large ones ; about fifty of middling size, 
and more than three hundred smaller and 
younger ones.”  Seetzen, five years earlier 
gives the numberof the large trees at fourteen. 
Also Dr. Wilson, in 1845, counts twelve of 
the ancient trees standing together. Yet there 
is no room to doubt but that during the last 
three centuries, the number of earlier trees has 
diminished by nearly or quite one half; while 
the younger growth has in great part, if not 
wholly, sprung up during that interval. * * * 
All the travelers of the sixteenth century speak 
only of the old trees; they nowhere mention 
any young ones. Rauwolf, himself a botanist, 
seems to say expressly, that he sought for 
younger trees, withont being able to find any. 
If this be so, it would appear that with the 
exception of the few remaining ancient trees, 
probably none of those which now make up 
the grove can be regarded as reaching back 
in age more than three hundred years. * * * 

The cedars are not less remarkable for their 
position than for their age and size. The am- 
phitheatre in which they are situated, is of it- 
self a great temple of nature, the most vast 
and magnificent of all the recesses of Lebanon. 
The lofty dorsal ridge of the mountain, as it 
approaches from the south, trends slightly to 
the east for a time, and then, after resumin 
its former direction, throws off a spur of segtd 
altitude towards the west, which sinks down 
gradually into the ridge terminating at Ehden. 
This ridge sweeps round so gs to become near- 
ly parallel with the main riige ; thus forming 
an immense recess or amphitheatre, approach- 
ing to the horse-shoe form, surrounded by the 
loftiest ridges cf Lebanon, which rise still sev- 
eral thousand feet above it, and are partly cov- 
ered with snow. In the midst of this amphitheatre 
stand the cedars, utterly alone, with not a tree 
besides, nor hardly a green thing in sight. The 
amphitheatre fronts toward the west; and, as 
seen from the cedars, the snows extend round 
from south to north. The extremities of the 
arc in front bear from tae cedars southwest 
and northwest. High up in the recess the 
deep precipitous chasm of the Kadisha has its 
beginning, the wildest and grandest of all the 
gorges of Lebanon. The elevation of the ce- 
dars above the sea is given by Russegger and 
Schubert at 6,000. Paris feet ; equivalent to 
6,400 English feet. The peaks of Lebanon 
above rise nearly 3,000 feet higher. 

Besides the natural grace and beauty of the 
cedar of Lebanon, which still appear in the 
trees of middle age, though not in the more 
ancient patriarchs, there is associated with this 
grove afeeling of veneration, as the repre- 
sentative \of those forests of Lebanon so cel- 
ebrated in the Hebrew Scriptures. To the sa- 





the monarch of the vegetable kingdom. Solo- 
mon ‘ spake of trees, from the cedar that is in 
Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that groweth 
out of the wall.’ To the prophets it was the 
favorite emblem for greatness, splendor and 
majesty ; hence kings and nobles, the pillars 
of society, are everywhere cedars of Lebanon. 
Especially is this the case in the splendid de- 
scription 3 Ezekiel, of the Assyrian power and 
glory. Hence, too, in connection with its du- 
Sability and fragrance, it was regarded as the 
most precious of all wood, and was employed 
in costly buildings, for ornament and juxury. 
In Solomon’s temple the beams of the roof, as 
also the boards and the ornamental work, were 
of the cedar of Lebanon ; and it was likewise 
used in the later temple of Zerubbabel. Da- 
vid’s palace was built with cedar ; and so lay- 
ishly was this costly wood employed in one of 
Solomon’s palaces, that it is called the | ouse 
of the forest of Lebanon.’ * * * * The fre- 
uent mention in Scripture of the cedar of 
ebanon, and the uses to which it was applied, 
make it apparent that in ancient times large 
tracts of the mountain were covered with tor- 
ests of this tree. Diodorus Siculus also re- 
lates that Lebanon was full of cedars, and firs, 
and cypresses of wonderful size and beauty. 
But the destruction of them for architectaral 
uses, was far more rapid than their growth, so 
that when Justinian, in the sixth eentury, erec- 
ted the Church of the Virgin (now St. Aksa) 
at Jerusalem, there was great difficulty in ob- 
taining timber for the root ; though, after much 
search, a spot was found full of cedar trees of 
great height. The destruction still went on, 
and it would appear as late as the middle ages, 
private houses in Sidon, and probably also in 
Lyre and other Phenician cities, were ceiled 
and ornamented with the cedar of Lebanon. 
All these circumstance sufficientiy account 
for the fact, that in our day the ‘ goodly moun- 
tain’ appears almost denuded of those graceful 
forests which, of old, were its chief glory.— 
The impression, however, has far outstripped 
the reglity, and the present grove has come to 
be regarded as the only representative of the 
ancient cedars. This impression has doubt- 
less arisen from the circumstance, that this 
grove only is adjacent to any of the great roads 
by which travelers have crossed over Lebanon. 
Uther cedar groves there may be in the northern 
and more inaccessible parts of the mountain 
which have remained unvisited, and therefore 
unknown. Such, indeed, is truly the case, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Khrenberg and 
others.—Putnam’s Monthly. 





Emerson on Carlyle. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, in a new work now in 
course of publication, entitled, ‘Englisk Traits’ 
gives the following sketch uf Carlyle and his home 
in the south of Scotland: 

‘* I found the house amid desolate and hea- 
thery hills, where the lonely scholar nourished 
his mighty heart. Carlyle was a man from his 
youth—an author who did not need to hide 
trom his readers, and as absolute a man of’ the 
world, unknown and exiled on tit hill-farm, 
as if holding on his own terms what is best in 
London. He was tall and g@unt, with a cliff- 
like brow, self-possessed, and holding his ex- 
traordinary powers of conversation in easy 
command ; Clinging to his northern accent with 
evident relish ; full of lively anecdote, and 
with a streaming humor which floated eyery- 
thing he looked upon. Few were the objects 
and lovely the man; ‘not a person to speak 
to within sixteen miles except the minister of 
Dunscore ;’ so that books inevitably made his 
topics. 

‘* He |,ad names of his own for all the mat- 
ters familiar to his discourse. Blackwood’s 
was the ‘sand magazine ;’' Fraser’s nearer ap- 
proach to possibility of life was the ‘ mud mag- 
azine.” When too much praise of any genius 
apnoyed him, he professed hugely to admire 
the talent shown by his pig. He had spent 
much time and contrivance in confining the 
poor beast to one inclosure in his pen; but 
pig, by great strokes of judgment, had found 
out how to let a board down, and had foiled 
him. 

“« His reading had been multifarious. Tris- 
tam Shandy was one of his first books after 
Robinson Crusoe, and Robertson’s America an 
early favorite. Rousseau’s Confessions had 
discovered to him that he was not a dunce ; 
and it was now ten years since he had learned 
German, by the advice of a man who told him 
he would find in that language what he wanted. 
He took despairing or satirical views of litera- 
ture at this moment ; recounted the incredible 
sums paid in one year by the great booksellers 
for puffing. Hence it comes that no newspa- 
per is trusted now, no books are bought, and 
the booksellers are on the eve of bankruptcy.” 
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